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Inspection is invited of 


BATSFORD’S 


New Establishment at 
15 NORTH AUDLEY ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 
(A delightful ‘ Re gency building, two 
doors from St. Mark’s Church, and within 
a few minutes ef Grosvenor Square, Bond 
Street, and Marble Arch). 
Extensive and probably unique stock of 
‘art’? books—new and _ second-hand—in- 
cluding many rare and choice works, Eng- 
lish and Foreign, of special interest to 
Collectors and Connoisseurs. In addition, 
a fine Gallery contains a permanent Ex- 
hibition of Drawings, Paintings and Prints, 
old and modern. 


B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


Fine Art Booksellers to H. w the Queen, 
15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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13 & 30, TRINITY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Established 1700 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
NEW AND SECONDHAND 
BOOKSELLERS 


Single Volames or Entire Libraries 
Parchased for Cash 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, Ltd. 
BOOKS, PRINTS, AUTOGRAPHS. 


RECENT CATALOGUES 
(post free on application). 
. 535. Folk Lore. 
. 536. S. and C. America. 
Jo. 537. Biographical. 
lo. 538. Voyages and Travels. 


Also Short Lists, as under :— 
Botany. 
Natural History. 
Angling. 
Ireland. 
Topography. 
Shipping and Naval. 


Valuations for Fire, Probate, etc. 


83, High Street, Marylebone, 
London, W.1. 


Telephone. Welbeck 9221. 




















| onable prices. 
Kay, Ltd., 


OREIGN STAMPS.—We wish to purchase 
collections or important lots of all kinds of 
stamps. Submit stating price required. Col- 
lectors’ requirements can be supplied at reas- 
Price list gratis—Bridger & 
London, W.C.2. 


170, Strand, 








PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Literary and Fine Art 
Auctioneers, 
HOLD PERIODICAL SALES 
of 
FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS and AUTOGRAPHS. 


Scale of Commission Charges on 
Application. 


47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 








BOOKBINDING 


for a Library or a single volume 
promptly executed by skilled Craftsmen. 


Repairs and Restoration a Speciality. 
Illustrated Prospectus free on request. 
A. MALTBY & SON, 

28 & 30, St. Michael’s Street, 
OXFORD. Ess, 1834. 
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Who was Thomas Bowdler? 
OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576).  Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


A FREQUENT contributor writes: Apropos 
your note on the earthquake (‘ Memora- 
bilia,’ ante p. 415), you may be interested to 
see a brief record by one who was able to 
appreciate the whole tremor, It was writ- 
ten by me almost immediately after the 
occurrence and before the newspaper reports 
were to hand. Your reference to the dogs 
being disturbed interested me, as one of my 
thoughts during the tremor was that I should 
have expected the dog to whine. He sleeps 
in a back room on the ground floor, and dur- 
ing windstorms, etc., usually whines and 
paws the door. I therefore listened, but 
there was no whining; but just before the 
tremors ceased he briskly pawed the door. 
As the tremors almost immediately ceased I 
heard nothing more from him. 

I am rather mystified by the persistent 
statement that the recent occurrence was the 
severest or ‘‘ most serious recorded in these 
islands.” If this means seismographically 
recorded, I daresay it is correct, but quite 
obviously it is not the severest visitation 
recorded historically, 

The late Prof. Milne contributed to the 
British Association Proceedings (Report 
1911), a chronological ‘‘ Catalogue of destruc- 
tive earthquakes’ from a.p, 7 to 1899. He 
classifies them according to three degrees of 
intensity so that each entry is marked 1, II, 
III. The first category includes shocks suff- 
cient to crack walls, break chimneys, and 
shatter old buildings, The second includes 


shocks strong enough to unroof, shatter, or 


throw down buildings, and cause small land- 


slips. The third includes shocks capable of 
destroying towns and devastating large 
areas, Each entry in the list, then, has 


I, II, or III against it. There are over 60 
entries recording earthquakes in England and 
Wales; the majority are described as inten- 
sity I. Several early records, however, e.g., 
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A.D. 103, 205, 424, 1000, 1120, 1180, and 
1247, are given as intensity II. What this 


intensity means may be gathered from the 


fact that the earthquake of 1884, which 
damaged oar destroyed 1,300 buildings in 
Colchester and district is put in the  cate- 


gory or intensity I. In 1186, middle of Sep- 
tember, there is recorded an earthquake of 
intensity III, ‘‘ almost universal in Europe, 
especially in England.’? Whether tie centre 
of this earthquake was England or Calabria 
is not quite clear, but on the authority of 
Mathew Paris we learn that many houses 
were thrown down in England. 

How are these facts made to 
the recent assertions of severity ? 


accord with 


QIGNS of progress or of change are always 
h worth recording in these columns, and 
therefore we record that Mr, Fisher, a former 
president of the Board of Education, and 
chairman of the Central Council for School 
Broadcasting, speaking recently at its fourth 
meeting, said that over 600 new schools had 
installed apparatus and adopted the use of 
broadcast lessons during the year, School 
broadcasting had now passed out of the 
purely experimental stage. It had come to 
stay and would form an increasingly impor- 
tant part of the educational machinery of the 
country. Young teachers must be impressed 
with the fact that they had in school broad- 
casting an instrument not in any way antag- 
onistic to their own work. They should not 
judge the success of the broadcast lesson only 
by, the average response of the class which 
listened to it, That might prove disappoint- 
ing and yet the broadcast might have sown 
intellectual seeds in the soil of certain young 
minds which would prove ultimately to be of 
great value. A fresh voice coming from out- 
side by means of broadcasting informed and 
illumined by a type of experience other than 
that which was common to the teachers in the 
school might always have the chance of light- 
ing a flame of intellectual ambition in the 
mind of some promising boy or girl. 


T is sad news that Warminghurst Church, 
Sussex, which has been closed for some 
years, has just been the scene of an unusual 
act of sacrilege. The church contains on the 
north wall of the sanctuary a brass of great 
interest commemorating Edward Shelley, who 
died in 1554, and his wife and ten children, 
Shelley, who was of the same family as the 
poet, was ‘‘one of the four masters of the 
household with the most victorious princes 
King Henry VII and King Edward VI, and 
to our sovreign Lady Queen Mary,’’ as the 











figures was originally a graven representa- 
tion of the Trinity, and two coats of arms. 
The first had long since disappeared—onl) 


irvives in the country, at the neigh- 
but the tw« 


uring \ ig f Clapham 
coats of s, and the rest of the brass sur- 
vived in fairly od condition until the last 
few davs, when the church was broken into 
nd the coats of arms stolen. The theft was 


not discovered for some days as the church is 
rarely opt ned, \ china bow] used for 
christenings was stolen at the same time. The 
chief historical interest of the parish, which 
contains enly a few scattered houses to-day, 


is its association with William Penn, founder 
of Pennsylvania, and with his_ wife, 
Gulielma Springett, with whom he lived at 


Warminghurst Place from 1676 onwards, 


Miss Helen Darbishire, the new Principal 
oe: of Somervill Oxford, has 
edited ‘The Manuscript of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Book I.,’ a reproduction of which is to 
be published by the Oxford University Press. 
The manuscript, which is now in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library, is being reproduced in 
collotype, with a type-set transcript on facing 


pages, 


Col lege, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the London Journal 
19, 1731. 


Saturday, June 





Jenkins Mafter, 
Lading of Sugar, 


Rebecea, 


The Robert 
failed from Jamaica, with a 


etc. for London; but on the 9th of April laft, 
being becalmed and near the Havanna, a 
Spanifh Guarde Cofta, which came out of 


that Harbour, came up with her, by rowing 
with 16 when fhe fired feveral Shot 
at the Rebecca, and ordered her Boat to be 
hoifted out and fent on board of her, which 


Oars, 


accordingly was done, and in it, with fome 
others, went the Mate, with her Clearance 
from Jamaica, expecting that would give 


fufficient Satisfaction, it being a Time of 
profound Peace with Spain; but on the con- 
trary, the People were detained by the Spani- 
ards, who fent her Boat back full of armed 
Men, who told Capt. Jenkins that they were 
come to vifit his Ship for Money, Logwood, 
Hydes, or Tallow, the Product of the Spanifh 
Settlements in America. To which he an- 
fwered, that the King of Spain’s Officers 
were welcome, and might do their Duty, for 
that there was nothing on board but what 
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the Growth and Produce of Jamaica 
that time their Number amounted to 
about 50 Men. They broke open all her 
Hatches, Lockers and Chefts, in which find. 
ing nothing to their Purpofe, their Lieuten. 
ant ordered Capt. Jenkins’s Hands to be tied, 
as alfo his Mates, and feized them to the 
Fore-Maft, and then cut and violently beat 
a Mulatto Boy, (his Servant) to exhort 

Confeffion of there being Money in the Shi 
but he confeffing nothing, they began with 


Was 
By 





Capt. Jenkins, putting a Rope about 
Neck, and another about the Boy’s, which 
they faftened to him, and hoifted them w 


to the Fore Yard, the Boy being light, flipt 
through the Noofe, to the Captain’s g 
Eafe, and after keeping him, hanging for a 
fhort Space, they let him fall down amain on 








ete 


Deck, and afked him if he would not then | 


confef{f where his Money was. But 
told them he had none; on which he was 
hoifted up a fecond time, and {wiftly let down 
again, and being then afked the fame Quef- 


he ftill J 


tion, he replied as before, adding, that they | 


might torture him to Death, but 


not make any other Anfwer. 


ene 
he could § 
' 


They then J 


threatned to burn the Ship, and him and § 


his People in it, for that they were obftinat 
Hereticks; but after giving him about half 
an Hour’s Refpite, while they confulted to- 
gether about him, he having the Rope all 
the 
put it on, told him he muft up again, 
fearched his Pockets, took his Silver 
Buckles out of his Shoes, and then hoifted 
him up and kept him hanging until he was 
quite {trangled, and then let him fall down 
on the Fore Hatch upon the Casks which 
bruifed him very much, from thence he was 
dragged by the Neck upon Deck again, and 
there lay to Appearance dead for near a 
Quarter of an Hour. When he recovered 
their Lieutenant, with Piftols and a Cutlafs 
in his Hands, went to him crying, Confefs, 
Confefs, or Die. He told him he had no 
more Money than he had fhewed him at firft, 
being 4 Britifh Guineas, the Piftol, and 4 
Double Doubloons, which he commanded him 
to give him and he did it accordingly. He 
had no fooner done it, but he took hold of 
his Left Ear, and with his Cutlafs flit it 
down; and then another of the Spaniards 
took hold of it and tore it off, but gave him 
the Piece of his Ear again, bidding him 
carry it to his Majefty K. George; Orders 
were then given for fealping of him, but find- 
ing his Head clofe fhaved, they forbore exe- 
cuting that Part of the Sentence. 


vO 


while about his Neck, the Man who firft | 
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and Historical 
Notes. 
GUNDRADA, THE KING’S 
DAUGHTER. 


through history at 
e chapter of cruel and stormy times, 


Literary 


look back 


WHEN we 
sol 

it is heartening to find in it even one lovely 

ind unclouded page, whose living fragrance 

still. On writ 

ten all that we know of Gundrada, daughter 

She 


aches us such a page is 


wife 


f William the Conqueror. was 

of William de Warenne, Justiciary of Nor 
mandy and first Karl of Surrey, a very 
aliant and splendid knight. 

It is sad, however, that the very mention 
f her name should recall recent and ungen 
rous controversy. For centuries she lay, 
not undisturbed as we shall see, yet with 
none to doubt her, within the Great Priory 
of St. Pancras that she founded with her 
musband at Southover, Lewes; till some 
sixty years ago, certain writers searching 


and the 
ter granted to the monks of Lewes, 
royal parentage, and traced it 
ack instead to one Gerbod, a Fleming, The 
whole turns on two words in this 
same Charter, wherein William himself calls 
s daughter: Gundrada, filiae meae.”’ 
These words, say her critics, an inter 
polation by a later hand. 


he monastic records (‘onqueror’s 


1 ( hai 


} ee . 
lenied ney 


question 





are 


It is always an easy way of getting rid 
of written evidence, to say it is a forgery. 
Not that there was anything in itself im- 
possibl anything dowdy even—if I may 
apply a word not in use, I think in Gun- 

la’s day—in the relationship they sug- 
gest. For Gerbod, one of a long line of his 
nan was hereditary advocate of St. Bertin 

Normandy, a very high and honourable 
position; he was moveover the first husband 
f Matilda of Flanders her mother, after 

ls wife of William the Conqueror. 


Round these facts has sprung up a _ per- 
fect labyrinth of contradiction and argument, 
into them all here; but will 
abide by the Conqueror’s own testimony and 
he words that are on her tomb. Let us go 


[ cannot go 


and read them within the ancient Church, 
that is thought to have been originally the 


of her Priory at Lewes. 

ab that covers the tomb is carved 
relief in two rows of decoration 
in a beautiful foliated design with 
heads. The Latin inscription, of 


guest house, 
] 








reverse o 


leopa rds’ 
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which many versions have been made, divides 
the rows and forms the border: it begins 

Gundrada, Branch of ducal race’? — in 
direct reference to the rulers of Normandy, 
her forbears, and recounts her virtues and 
hei mercy : \ Martha to the 
wretched, in piety a Mary.”’ 


deeds of 


The leopards were the national emblem 
of Normandy: and their presence on Gun- 
drada’s monument may be said to mark 
the birth of heraldry in England. For till 


that is about the 
heraldry was not an exact 


the reign of Richard I 
date of this tomb 


science: the various symbols blazoned from 
very ancient times on the shield of fighting 
men were simply to distinguish them in 
tournament and war. The strange creatures 


and fantastic designs in the Bayeux tapestry 
are not heraldry at all and have no special 
significance. Long after the Conquest the 
leopard interchangeable with the lion 
nglish arms: together they shared the 
same sovereignty as king of Early 


Was 
on 


beasts. 


in the fourteenth century there were real 
live leopards caged in the Tower of Lon- 
don: they too were royal: and called the 
king’s leopards. They were Edward the 


Second’s pets and he ordered the Sheriff of 
London to pay their keeper sixpence a day 
for their ‘‘sustenance.’’ Leopard or lion, 
they were the proud sign and token of the 
unconquerable spirit of the Norman Dukes. 
When Richard I, ever the champion and de- 
fender of the ancient land of his fathers, 
added a third lion to his new seal, he did it 
as much to honour Normandy as England; 
and when the unknown craftsman who 
wrought Gundrada’s lovely shrine adorned it 
with leopards’ heads, he paid her the highest 
homage that he could. 
We know all too little of her: 

that little we can tell that she did 
two excellent gifts 


but from 

mei 
not lack 
the one of courage, and 


the other of vision, or to use a more familiar 
word, imagination. Truly it was a brave 
thing for a woman to set out, as she did, 


with her husband on a perilous pilgrimage 
on horseback. shelterless in all weathers over 
the wild trackways of France, through flood 
and storm and perils of savage beasts, to see 
the Pope of Reme. They never reached him, 
however, the Holy Father being at _ the 
moment engaged in a dispute with the Em- 
peror. The pilgrims therefore thought it 
best to turn aside, and they visited instead, 
‘for the sake of prayer,’’ various monas- 
teries in France and Burgundy. At Cluny 
they were given a specially kindly welcome. 
and during their long stay there a splendid 
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dream came to them—nothing less than the 
foundation of a daughter Priory, the first of 
the Order in England. It was to be at 
Lewes in Sussex, where William de Warenne 
held lands granted to him by the Conqueror, 
whose permission must first be obtained. 
This done, they begged Dan Hugh, the Holy 
Abbot of Cluny, to spare them two, three, 
or four monks, his ablest and most experi- 
enced, to take charge of the new foundation. 
The abbot demurred: both on account of the 
distance and by reason of the poor monks’ 
dread of the sea: but in the end he gave 
way to their joint entreaty. 

Thus in time arose the glorious buildings 
of which we see the ruins to-day, watched 
by the quiet, solemn Downs on one hand, and 
the old town climbing over its terraced hill- 
side, on the other. The walls, all that is 
left of them of the great and lesser Dormitor- 
i are of such mighty strength that it is 
easy to imagine the resistance they must have 
made to the destroyer, one Portinari, an 
Italian engineer employed by Thomas Crom- 
well. Among the Papers of Henry VIII is 
preserved a boastful letter written by this 
Portinari to the minister, in which he min- 


1es 


utely describes his methods of attack: by un- 
derpinning with huge props. which were 
afterwards set on fire. The masonry is 


clothed with ivy, as old it would seem as it- 
self. Contrary to the usual destructive work, 
as it is thought, of ivy, the venerable 
branches actually hold the stones together. 

I think that the Infirmary and its Chapel 
must have been Gundrada’s special care, 
Almost by a miracle the stone altar and the 
altar-pace before it, have survived in place. 
and a slender broken pillar that still sup- 
ports a corner of the apse, shows how the 
majesty of the whole was tempered by the 
touch of lightness and grace. One of the 
capitals preserved with other precious frag- 
ments in the Castle of Lewes bears on each 
of its four sides the Dove within a rainbow, 

Gundrada was the mother of one daughter, 
Edith, who twice married, each time 
to a knight of Normandy, and two fine sons: 
William, Second Earl of Warenne and Sur- 
rey, and Rainald. She died in childbirth, 
aged thirty-six, worn out probably before her 
time, for life in those days at best was hard, 
Her husband survived her only three years 
and bv his dying wish was buried by her 
side within the Priory wells. 

Even in death this faithful pair were to 
pass through strange vicissitudes. When 
and wherefore the poor bones were disinter- 
red and cast, all broken and huddled up, into 


Vas 
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two small leaden chests remains a 
The chests, bearing the two names, are sti]] 
shown with the tomb. The slab disappear 
at the Dissolution and was discovered in the 
eighteenth century covering some one 
monument in a country church; the chests 
lost too, were found again after long year 


mystery 


7-4 
iSe€ § 


Some workmen came upon them during the J 


excavations, when the railway was laid right 
through the Priory grounds, an act of van. 
dalism that called forth an ineffectual protest | 
from certain worthies of Lewes. And indeed | 
it seemed like flying for the second time in 
the face of the dead: for William 
Warenne in his own deed of gift had laid a 
solemn curse on any and all who should dis. 
turb his foundation. But when the remains | 
were thus strangely brought to light, Lewes | 
rang with the story; they were reverently | 
laid once more in the tomb, and the _ town 
raised by public subscription the _ littk 
Chapel where they now rest. 

We shall never know what Gundrada’s fae; 
was like. There was no portraiture in Eng. 
land in her time, although until midway in 
the seventeenth century two portraits that 
were believed to be those of her parents wer 
preserved on the walls of St. Stephen's 
Chapel at Caen. But we may picture her as 
all glorious within, for all we can learn of 
her is of good report,..and without, in cloth. 
ing of wrought gold, for was not her brilliant | 
Mother, Queen of England and Regent of § 
Normandy, who worked the story of the cs 

: 








quest in tapestry, the best needlewoman the 
world has even seen? And so we leave her 
Gundrada the King’s daughter. 

SyBri Cust. 


ENGLISH COOKERY BOOKS : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


TYHE following have been noted since th 

supplements given Nov. 22, 1924, and 

July 2, 1927:— 

1621. A booke of cookerie containing many 
of the best and chosest workes that} 
are used at this day, both of the] 
French and Dutch fashions. Never 
before in print till this time. Lon 
don, Printed for Thomas Dewe and 
are to be sold at his shop in St. Dun 
stons Churchyard. 1621. Printed 
within borders. A 8 B 8 C 4. The 
inner title is ‘‘A new Booke of Cook 
erie.’’ Sold at Hodgsson’s, Feb. 2 
1928. 
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1629. 
1721. 
1736. 


1743. 


1745. 


1762. 


1766. ° 


1773, 


1781. #F 
1800 (c.) 


1835. T 
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1629. 


The third impression of 





‘* Murrels 
Two Bookes of Cookerie and Carv- 
ing,’’? dated 1629, was sold at Hodg- 
son’s, on Nov. 22, 1928. 


1721. England’s Interest; or The Gentleman 
and Farmer’s Friend. London. 
Printed for A. Bettesworth, 1721. 
(Contains receipts for cooking fish.) 

1736. The County Magazine or Gentleman’s 
and Lady’s Pocket Companion, con- 
taining the Cook’s Kalendar, being 
Rules and Directions in every part 
of Cookery, 1736. 

1743, The fourth edition of the Lady’s Com- 
panion (English Cookery Books 70, 
84) is in two volumes, 1743. 

1745. Universal History by Dennis de Coet- 
logon—1745. The cookery portion 
is in Vol, i., 827-833. 

1748. The first edition of the Family Jewel, 
by Mrs. Penelope Bradshaw, is 1748. 
Other editions are 1769, 1782, 1785. 

1755. The second and enlarged edition of 
Sarah Jackson’s Director is 1755, 

1756. The Cooks’ Pocket Companion and 
complete Family Guide, by Mrs. 
Lydia Honeywood, of Queen’s 
Square, 1756. 

1762. An improved edition of The Servants’ 
Director, by Mrs. Glass, was printed 
in Dublin in 1762. 

1766. The Compleat Family Cook, consisting 
of a collection of near a thousand 
curious and uncommon Receipts in 
Soops, Made-dishes, etc. Revised 
and corrected by an eminent cook, 
1766. Hull. 

1767. The first edition of Clermont’s Pro- 
fessed Cook is 1767. 

1771. A new present for a Servant-maid is 
Ten Books by Mr. Haywood. 1771. 

1772. The second edition of Mary Smith’s 
complete Housekeeper is 1772. 

1773. A second edition of The Complete Eng- 
lish Cook by Ann Packham is dated 
1773. 

1773. The Universal Cook or Lady’s Com- 
plete Assistant, by John Townsend, 
Printed for S. Bladon, London, 1773. 

1781. Family Tables, by John Trusler, 1781. 

1800 (c.) The Bath Cookery Book and House- 
keeper’s Assistant, containing the 
most approved Receipts. Printed 
and sold for the Author by Henry 
Oye. Market Place, 

1835. The Elements of the Art of Cookery 


and Confectionary, according to the 
most modern and approved practices, 
with full and explicit directions 
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respecting killing, curing, and keep- 


ing meat, By Mrs. Marjorie 
McEwen, teacher of these Arts, 24, 
South Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


To be had of the Authoress, 1835, 


1837. Two thousand five hundred practical 
recipes, by James Jennings, 1837. 

1838. Confectioner’s Oracle by William Gun- 
ter, 1838, 

1838. Economical and Practical Cookery by 
K. Millar, late Matron of the Dom- 
estic School, Blackett Street, New- 
castle. 1838. 

1839. The Khwan Niamut or Nawab’s Dom- 
estic Cookery, From the original 
Persian, Calcutta, 1839. 

183-. The Cook’s Complete Guide by a 


Lady, the authoress of Cottage Com- 
forts. (Esther -Copley). 
A. W. 


JOHN WHITE, M.P. FOR 
SOUTHWARK 


THE ‘ D. N. B.’ contains an account of this 
prominent Parliamentarian and lawyer 
(1590-1645), which records his marriages as 


follows :— 


OxFORD. 


He was twice (sic) married. his first wife 
being Janet, daughter of John ap Griffith 
Kynon of Jeffreston, Pembrokeshire (Pembr. 
V.S. Pedigrees, 1685, penes Henry Owen, esq., 
I’.S.A.). By his second wife, Winifred, daugh- 
ter of Richard Blackwell of Bushey, Hertford- 
shire, he had four sons and five daughters, 
who survived him. His third wife, who sur- 
vived him, was Mary, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Style of Little Missenden, Bucking- 
hamshire (Dugdale, Origines Juridiciales, 
ed. 1671, p. 179; cf. Foster, Alumni Ozon.). 

Evidently there is something wrong here. 
The reference to Dugdale yields John White’s 
epitaph, from the Temple Church : 


Here lieth the body of John White Esq; 
second son of Henry White of Heylan, in the 
County of Pembroke Esq; a late usefull mem- 
ber of the honourable House of Commons in 
Parliament, and one of the Masters of the 
Bench of the honourable Society of the Middle 
Temple: who was born on the 29th day of 
June a.p. 1590, and departed this life the 29th 
day of January 1644, leaving behind him 
Winifride Wife to Richard Blackwell of 
Bushey, in the County of Hartford Esq; by 
Katherine his first Wife, daughter of Edward 
Barfoote of Lamburne-Hall in Essex Esq; four 
sons and four daughters. By Mary his second 
Wife and relict (eldest daughter of Thomas 
Stiles of Little Missendon in the County of 
Buck. Esq;) he had two other Daughters, de- 








NOTES 


ceased in his life time. 

Here lieth a John. a burning shining light 

His 1 . life, Actions, were all White. 

The wording of this epitaph is not very 
lucid. but I fail to understand how th 
statement in the ‘ D. N. B.’ can be extracted 
from it. The alleged ‘‘ second wife, Wini- 
fred, daughter of Richard Blackwell’”’ is 
definitely stated to be the wife of Richard 





Blackwell, and (if I understand the involved 
passage correctly) was John White’s daugh- 
ter by his first wife, Katherine, daughter of 
Edward Barfoote; by whom he had (also) 
four and four daughters, all presum- 
ably unmarried at their father’s death. I] 
cannot perceive any other way of making 
sense out of the inscription. 


sons 


The alleged first wife, Janet, is ignored 
in the epitaph, and the two wives mentioned 
therein are definitely stated to be the first 
and second wives. It seems clear that the 
alleged first marriage is imaginary. Very 
likely the error may be due to confusion with 
some other John White, a very common com- 


bination of 


>-f 
Refers nce 


names. 


to Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 


the other authority cited, throws no light 
on the matter, as this merely states that 
John White was licensed on the 30 Aug., 1631, 


to marry Mary, daughter of Thomas Style, 
of Little Missenden, Bucks, gent., and 
ignores any other marriage. 

Perhaps genealogists with a knowledge of 


Essex and Hertfordshire pedigrees can ive 
| g ‘ 


the facts about the Barfoote and Blackwell 
marriages. 

G. H. Wuite. 
222, South Norwood Hill. 


THOMAS BOWDLER. 
¥ IGHT is thrown 


sic 
vault in the little 


on this family 
on a big monument on a 
graveyard of St. George 
the Martyr at the back of the Foundling 
Hospital. Cansick (‘ Epitaphs’) mentions 
the inscription on the end of the monument, 


by the 


but omits the important one on the side 
which reads as follows: 

Sacred to the memory of Thomas Bowdler, 
of Queen Square, Esq., who died the 5th of 
July, 1738, aged 77 years, and four of his 
daughters, viz—Amie, the wife of George Gor- 
don, of Hallhead Aberdeenshire] in Seotland, 
Esq., who died the 10th April, 1748 aged 49: 
and Henrietta Maria, who died unmarried the 


17th July, 1778, aged 71: Deborah, the widow of 
General James Paterson, who died the 22nd of 


July, 1782, aged 84 years: and Jane, who died 


AND QUERIES 





20, 


JUNE 


1931, 


unmarried the 19th of 
And 
Bath Eo, 
79 vei 
benea a 
The Gordon 
great grandfather of Adam Lindsay — 
Che Thomas Bowdler, who died in 1785, was 
the father of the expurgator of Ghakcannd 
At the end of the monument runs the fol. 


July, 1785, aged 
his eldest son, Thomas Bowdler, of 
who died the 2nd of May, 1785, aged 
The bodies are interred in the vault 


] 
also 


George mentioned was 





the 


— 


lowing inscription which Cansick does men- | 


tion: 


Sacred to the memory of the 
Gordon, A.M., who departed this lite on the 
19th day of November, 1779, in the 77th year 
of his life, and of Mrs. Elizabeth Gordon, his 
wife, who departed this life on the 12th day of 
November, 1779 in the 76th year of her age, 


This Robert Gordon, who does not seem 
to have had any connection with George Gor- 


Rev. Robert 


don, was the last of the non-juring clergy, 
His origins are obscure, but we know that 
he was in the ‘‘ quire’? at Durham at the 
age of eleven or twelve. There are many 
references to him in ‘The Lyon in Mourn- 
ing’ (Scottish History Society, vol. iii) where 
he first appears under the date 1748. He 
was a great friend of the Bowdler family 
and is referred to in Thomas Bowdler’s 
privately printed ‘ Memoirs of the Life of | 


John Bowdler, Esq.’ (London, 1824) who 
speaks of him (p. 70) as the ‘ Right Rev. 
Robert Gordon who died N.W. 1773 at a very 
advanced age.’’ 

Bowdler [the nephew of Mrs. George 


John 
] attended him with unremitting kind- 


Gordon } 


ness which was due to his father’s old and in. 
timate friend; and “ never,” said he, “‘ was 
witness to such piety, resignation, benevolence 


and true politeness.”” He was a truly primitive 
bishop, a tender husband, a warm friend anda 
fine gentleman and so pleasing in his manners 


and unexceptional in his conduct that, in spite 
of the inconvenience and insults to whi h his 
character and the time exposed him, he lived 
unmolested by all who knew him. 

J. M. Buttocs. 
({REENGAGES.— Read rs of this journal 


may remember that in the issue of July1 
1922 a note appeared giving evidence that 
the greengage had been introduced into this 
country = long before 1724. This evidence 
may be briefly recalled. The botanist Peter 
Collinson (1694- res} recorded in a memor- 
andum printed in the Hortus Collinsonianus 
(Swansea, 1843), a conversation he had had 
about the year 1725 with Sir William Gage 
of Hengrave in which the latter had informed 


oe 


— 


————————e 
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had himself first brought over 
the Gross Reine Claude, 
to him the plum had 
had been named the Green Gage, A refer- 
was also given to a work by Philip 
F.R.S., entitled ‘ The Gardiners’ and 
(London, 


him that he 


France and 


trom 
that in compliment 


ence 
Miller 
Florists’ Dictionary,’ 
1724), where the 
of fruits under the heading 
Sort of Plumbs.’’ As the name 
occur in the body of the work, though 59 dif 
ferent varieties of plum-tree are there enum- 


vol. ii. 
name occurs in a catalogur 
** Several Curious 


does not 


erated, it would appear that the greengage 
was then of recent introduction. 

That the fruit had introduced but a 
short time in 1724 may further deduced 
from the following negative evidence that 
may now be added. In the second edition 
of his ‘New Improvements of Planting and 
Gardening ’ (London, 1718), part iii, p. 43, 
Richard Bradley gives a list of 15 
plums in which there is no mention of the 
greengage. The same list is printed with 
variations only of spelling in the third edi- 
tion, which appeared in 1720. In the fourth 
edition, however (London, 1724), p. 222  be- 
varieties named the Queen Mother 
and the Violet, there appears for the first 
time the Green Gage. This negative evidencs 
seems to indicate that there is not likely to 
he any printed reference to the fruit earlies 
than 1720, and that its introduction into 
England took place shortly before 1724. 

K. F, S.J. 


been 
be 


some 


tween the 


SUTCLIFFE, 
Heythrop College, 
Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


ACK KETCH.—One of the last heads cut 
off by Jack Ketch was that of Monmouth 
in 1685. He was then old and bungled the 
job badly, It would seem, therefore, that by 
1731 ‘‘ Jack Ketch ’’ had already become the 
family name of the public executioner, 
C. WANKLYN. 


(HANGING LONDON.—In the widening 
of Wood Street. Westminster, three old 
houses (53 and others) are coming down. 


are 


At the terminals of the shop cornices 
corbels or trusses bearing the Prince of 
Wales’s Feathers, The Librarian of West- 
minster, however, says he cannot trace any 
connection with the Duchy of Cornwall, nor 
the Prince of Wales. ; 
Water FE. GAawrtuorp. 

11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


JOHN CAMPBELL, LORD PROVOST OF 
e KDINBURGH, 1715.—On 7 Dec., 1712, 
John Campbell, describing himself as mer- 
chant (late Baillie) of Edinburgh and eldest 
lawful son of Walter Campbell of Skipnish 
(second) wife, Jean Campbell, re- 
nounced a wadset (Argyll Sasines iv, 173). 
The City archives show that for 41 years 
prior to 1707 there was no magistrate of the 
City of Edinburgh named John Campbell; 
but in that year a certain John Campbell 
became Fourth Baillie—and Second Baillie 
in 1711 and Lord Provost in 1715. It is thus 
clear that this Provost was a son of the above 
Walter and Who, then, was his 
mother ? 

\ Genealogy of the Campbells of Calder, 
compiled in 1768, states follows :—Sir 
John Campbell, third laird of Calder (mur- 


by his 


Jean. 


as 


dered in 1592). had a natural son known as 
Duncan mor Campbell, whose son, Capt. 
John C., was the father of John C.. Writer 


to the Signet, and two unnamed daughters, 
of whom married the Captain of Skip- 
(who is indicated as the above Walter) ; 
that the son, John C., W.S., had three sons, 
Archibald C., W.S., and Colin and Hugh, 
who became merchants in Gothenburg, where 
Colin ‘‘ projected a Swedish East India Com- 
pany’’; and that Archibald C., W.S., mar- 
ried a daughter of . . , Alexander of Pepper- 
miln, advocate, and that one of the daugh- 
ters of this marriage married Robert Kin- 
nell, a writer (lawyer), 

\s regards Colin-and Hugh, Mr. Carl Ger- 
hardt von Heidenstam, of the Swedish Diplo- 
matic Service, informs me that two brothers. 
Colin and Hugh Campbell, were merchants 
in Gothenburg in the eighteenth century ; and 
he refers me to ‘ Personhistorisk Tidskrift ’ 
(1908), vols, iii. and iv., where it is stated 
that one of the founders of the Swedish East 
India Co. was Colin, son of John Camp- 
bell, W.S., 

From the ‘ History of Writers to the Sig- 
net’ we glean that John Campbell, son of 
Captain John C., was appointed W.S. in 
1691, and that Archibald Campbell, son of 
John C., W.S.. was appointed in 1720. 
Prior to 1691, then, John must have been a 
plain lawyer, and presumably practising in 
Edinburgh, since few, if any, outside 
lawyers were appointed W.S. till a much 
later date, 

In 1671 we have the antenuptial marriage 
contract of Donald Mackay of Ugadill with 


one 
nish 
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Og daughter of deceased “‘ me John 
Campbell, younger,’ her brother, John C., 
writer in Edinburgh, being a party to th 
contract. (‘Genl. Reg. of Sasines,’ 3rd se1 

XXV1ll. 272). Ugadill is in Kintyre, near 
Skipnish, and its owner was such a very 
small laird that we have to ask ourselves 
how he came to meet the sister of an Edin- 


burgh lawyer at all, as he is very unlikely to 
have ever gone to Edinburgh. 

On 20 July, 1720, Archibald Campbeil, 
W.S., matriculated arms (‘ Lyon Office Reg- 
isters’ i,, 278). describing himself as grand- 
son of Capt. John Campbell, but adding 
thi it the said Captain was a son of Sir John 
C. of Calder. His testament (‘ Edinburgh 
Testaments,’ confirmed 4 April, 1729, with 
eik confirmed 3 Oct., 1739) shows that he 
died in December, 1727, leaving only four 
daughters, Marjory, Margaret, Jean and 
Barbara, of whom Marjory was wife of 
Robert Kinnell, writer in Edinburgh, on 
3 Oct., 1739. At their father’s death they 
were all minors, and John Campbell, late 


Provost of Edinburgh, was named their prin- 


cipal Tutor (guardian). The ‘ Edinburgh 
Marriage Registers’ and the ‘ Register of 
Services of Heirs’ prove that these girls 


were daughters of Archibald’s marriage with 
Jean. daughter of George Alexander 
of Peppermiln, advocate. 

It is that the genealogy was 
well informed about this family of lawyers 
back to Capt. John Campbell, and so, prima 
facle it is probable that one of the three 
wives of Walter of Skipnish was a daughter 
of Captain John Campbell; and since the 
son of the second wife, Jean. was Tutor to 
the four girls, we cannot doubt who Jean’s 
father was. Moreover, if we assume (what 
is likely) that, after her father’s death, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Capt. John, resided with 
her sister at Skipnish, this explains how she 
met Donald Mackay. 


second 


obv ious 


H. CAMPBELL. 
Kyrenia, 


( UEEN ANNE’S MANSIONS 

formation I wished to secure is not 
much the date of building of Queen Anne’s 
Mansions as who was Hankey, the projector 
and creator of ‘‘ Hankey’s Folly.’’ It seems 
srt td difficult to establish. The block of 
buildings belongs now to a company, and all 
those originally connected with the matter 
appear to be dead; and it would be perhaps 
too much to ask the secretary of this 


Cyprus. 


—The in- 


so 


com- 
pany to look up the title-deeds, or other 
documents involved, Information—for just 


isoiidilacia AND OU ERIES. 
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so much as it may be worth—gathered on the 


spot is that Hankey was an American 
banker; but I do not find him anywher, 
Two Hankeys, father and son, bankers, an 


Englishmen (one of them having been Mem. 
ber of Parliament for Peterborough) ar 
mentioned in ‘Modern Biography, 
but they do not appear to have been 
ciated with Queen Anne’s Mansions. 


Boase’s 
ASso- 


CHARLES G. HARPER, 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOLBOYS.—The name 
that follow are of boys who were at Ton- 
bridge School, Kent, 
in the years specified. 
regarding any of them 
received. 
Vickers, 
Waite, 


as dayboys or boarders 
Any informatio 
will be gratefully 


Joh., 1736-8. Williamson, 

Joh., 1748-51, 1750-3 
Thos., 1750. Willmette, Joh., 1794 

W: ike he im, ‘l'hos., ==. “Dhanktol Ty 


Joh., 










739-43 (of Lewes?).| Wilson, Joh., 1759-65 
Walken, ., 28h. ——_—, Matt., 1761-5. 
Wallis, Thos.. 1761-5. | ———, Wm., 1740, 
Walter, Joh., 1733-6. Wilton, Jos. Wnm., 
———, §.. 1811. 1770-82 

——, W * 1761-5. Winchester, Rob., 
WwW: alters, Jas. 1792, 1761-5, 
Waring, S., 1787 Wingfield, Wm., 
Waterman, Thos., 1785-8. 

1743. Winteley, Ric., 1706 
Weeks, Walter, 1723-5. (headboy 
Wheatley, J., 1818. Wise, Edw., 1723-4, 
Wheeler, Thos. Cook, Wollaston, Joh., 
1737-9. 1750-3 
Whitehall, Rob., Wood, Joh., 1721-6. 
1721-3. ———- SON, fto0 
Whitehead, Rob. F Joh., 1751-3, 
178i=3.| ———.. “Thos. , : 
Whitehorne, Joh., —, Wm, 
1730. Woodgate, Joh., 
Whitmore, Felix, —) JOR, Lian 
1774-5., Woodward, Hen. 
Felix, 1811-12 17 9 
Geo., 1784-5, , Joh., 1787-90. 
-, Joh., 1811-12. ——————, SAM, 18lo18. 
- » Win... £775. ——, Thos., 1787-90. 
Wightman, A., 1818. a Wig FOE 

, W., 1818. Wooldridge, Wm., | 
Wilkin, Wm., 1706-11. ig 
Wilkinson, Chas., Voollet, Edw., 3-4. 

1759-64. patios Hen., 
Joh., 1756-62. ——, Sam., 1/7 723-5, a 

, Thos., 1755-60. | Wyatt, F. 1730. 
Willan, Wm., 1785-9, Ts Ric. “ il 
Willard, Joh., 1706. Wynne, Ric. 
Willcox, Nic., 1741-3. "1793-4. 
Willet, Edw., 1735-9. as) WEN, 1785.90. 

G. C. Moore Smit. 

31, Endcliffe Rise Road, Sheffield. 


RICHEMOUNT GREY. — Barony of 
Richemount-Grey (Courthope, p. 394). 
In what county is this place ? 


F. P. &. 
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UERIES FROM A MANUSCRIPT.—In 
an armorial MS, (c. 1725) in my posses- 
sion it is stated that Robert, 4th Baron 
(by tenure) Roos of Hamblake, one of the 
95 barons appointed to enforce Magna 
Carta, and who married Isabel, daughter of 


William the Lion, King of Scotland, was 
nicknamed ‘‘ Furfar,’? and died a Knight 


Templar. Can anyone tell me anything 
about this nickname? 

From the same MS. ‘‘ Thomas de Clare, 
younger brother to Gilbert de Clare, called 
the Red Earl of Gloucester (1226-30), was 
Constable of Colchester Castle, etc., also 
Baron and Steward of Waltham Forest, as 
some report, but Dugdale says of ye King’s 
forest.”’ What forest was the latter? Wind- 
sor Forest, or the New Forest ? 

From the same MS. ‘‘ Sir William Hast- 
ings, 2nd. son to John, Lord Hastings and 
Jergavenny, competition for the Crown of 
Scotland temp. Edward I, Knight of 
Acquistaine, ete.”” What was a Knight of 
Aquistaine? I can find no such Order of 
Knighthood. 

From the same MS. ‘John Stafford, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells (1425-43), and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury (1443- 
62), a younger son to Sir Humfrey Stafford, 
with the silver hand, Kt.’? Can someone ex- 
plain this phrase ? 

In the same MS. here and there a 
ence for early seals is given to mode. 

I shall be grateful for an explanation of 


refer- 


this, A page is given in each instance. 

EF. P. 8, 
BRADLEY FAMILY.—I have the Admit- 
tance, on Sunday, 7 June, 1868, of 


of Pembroke 
‘“ Into the Holy Order of 





hua Dodgson Bradley, B.A., 
lege, Oxford, 
Priesthood,’’ in 





(‘ol 


the Parish Church of Al] 
Saints’, Wigan, ‘‘in our Diocese of Ches- 
ter.”’ This is signed ‘‘ William Chester,”’’ 


and bears the Episcopal seal, in the third 
year of his Consecration. In the Clergy 
Directory of 1870, Mr. Bradley is given as 
curate of St. Barnabas, Holbeck, Leeds, and 
he appears to have been there in 1880. I 
did not look up later dates, except year 1890, 
when his name does not appear, unless I 
made a mistake in the Directory. 

Should the above paper be of interest to 
any Bradley, a descendant of the above 
Joshua Dodgson Bradley, I shall be glad to 
give it to him. Should I receive no applica- 
tion—and it would receive a resting place in 
4 public library connected with the district 
above named, then I will send it. 
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There is no value in such a paper, at the 
present time—but such things are of family 
interest, as well of interest to the 
Churches in which a person held office. 

Hersert SoUTHAM. 


HU. PLACE-NAME IN U.S.A.—From 
maps in the ‘Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica,’ [ find that ‘‘ Hugo ”’ occurs as a place- 
name in the U.S.A.; that work mentions the 
following: (1) Hugo, a place in Marengo 
County, Alabama State, on the railroad be- 
tween Selma and Linden, and about 7 miles 
S.E, of Linden; (2) Hugo, the county-seat of 
Lincoln County, Colorado State; (3) Hugo 
Hill, about 3 miles S.W. of the preceding ; 
(4) Hugo, the county-seat of Choctaw 
County, Oklahoma State; and (5) Hugo, a 
place in Josephine County, Oregon State, 
and about 10 miles N.W. of Grant’s Pass, the 
county-seat. Why were these places so- 
named? Any definite information or, in 
default, any well-considered suggestions, 
would be valued. 

With regard to Colorado, it is doubtless 
but a coincidence that G. C, ‘ Collec- 
tanea Cornubiensia,’ col. 1737, shoul2 men- 
tion ‘‘ Hugo, T. (eld. son of T, Hugo of Red- 
ruth d, Nederland, Boulder county, Col- 
orado, 16 Sept., 1889.’ What is known of 
T. Hugo, junr.? I have other notes on the 
Hugos of Redruth, Cornwall, England, quite 
probably a branch of my family. 

How did Hugoton, the county-seat 
Stevens County, Kansas State, obtain 
name ? 

I should be glad to know if there be any 
other places in any part of America named 
Hugo, while genealogical notes on any Hugo 
families connected with that continent would 
be greatly appreciated. 


as 


Soase, 


of 


its 


F. H. M. Hueco. 
15 Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. — I would 
*" like to get into touch with the present 
owner of a manuscript letter from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne to Samuel G. Goodrich, dated 
May 6, 1830. I would also like to locate 
other items in the correspondence between 
these two men, as well as material concerning 
Goodrich himself. . 
RaLtpH THOMPSON. 
1346 John Jay Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
RISH IN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE.— 
Is it possible to get the number of Irish- 
men who fought on the king’s side in the 
American War of Independence ? 
We &: 
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Replies. 


THE HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 


21, 40, 174, 207, 227, 264, 298, 336, 
556, 375, 391). 


AS no one seems to be aware of the contem- 
+i porary lists of the newspapers of 1679, 
from which I have already quoted, I will now 
close this discussion by giving fuller par- 
ticulars of documents to which I have 
already drawn Professor Crane’s attention. 
Anyone who writes about the history of the 
journalism of the reign of Charles II, with- 
out taking into account the various collections 
of Anthony & Wood at the Bodleian, courts 
disaster. Wood’s MS. notes about Henry 
Muddiman and his two ‘‘ newsbooks,’’ the 
Parliamentary (with 1661, The Kingdom’s) 
Intelligencer and Mercurius Publicus, as well 
as the Intelligencer and The Newes of Roger 
L’Estrange, are invaluable. And, as many 
numbers of the are 


(clx. 3, 


four newsbooks 
missing at the British Museum, it is neces- 
sary to have recourse to Wood’s collections of 
them at the Bodleian in order to complete any 
bibliography of the period 1659 to 1666, in- 
clusive. 

Wood’s services to the minor literary his- 
tory of his times, however, do not end here, 
and a complete catalogue of his various col- 
lections was prefixed by Mr. Andrew Clark 
to the first volume of his ‘ Wood’s Life and 
Times,’ published by the Oxford Historical 
Society as far back as 1891. In this the 
following three Catalogues appear, and 
copies of them can also be seen at the 
British Museum. At the Bodleian they are 
Wood E27 (Nos.—2—4): 


above 


. “A General Catalogue of all the stich’d 
books and single sheets, ete. Printed the last 
two years. Commencing from the first dis- 
covery of the Popish Plot (September, 1678) 
and continued to Michaelmas Term, 1680. 
Very useful for Gent. that make collections. 


London. Printed by J. R. and are to be sold 
at the Green Dragon in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1680.” 

2. “A Continuation of the 
logue. . . from the Ist of 
so, to the 25th of June, 1680. To this is pre- 
fixed some omitted in the last” etc. 

3. “A Second Continuation of the Compleat 
Catalogue. . . from the 24th of June to 
Michaelmas Term, 1680” ete. 


Compleat Cata- 
January, 1679— 


I have not been able to ascertain who“ J.R.’’ | 
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was, although [ have searched the Hearth Tax 
lists at the Record Office for his name. But 
more than 1,200 tracts and papers of all 





kinds are listed in the three catalogues and | 


under conspicuous sub-headings the first two 


— 


enter the Weekly News, etc. of the times, § 
with the dates of commencement and of ter. | 
mination of each newspaper, and_ also _ its} 
numeration, changes of title, etc. And th 


year 1679, owing to the numerous victims of | 
the ‘‘ Plot,’’ judicially murdered as a result | 


of the false evidence of Oates 


and his ac. | 


complices, was a terrible one; so that these | 
three catalogues of the ephemeral literature | 


of the times are of very great importance 
to all students of the history of the period. 
I had better complete my evidence that 
certain papers of 1679, listed in the 
‘Census,’ did not exist, by comparing the 
‘chronological index ’”’ for that year in the 
with the catalogues, and by con- 
item that 


* Census,’ 
menting upon each 
ruled out. The ‘ 
1679 consists of twenty-four items, indicated 
only by their numbers. 

Of the three survivals in 
years, only one, the London 
newspaper; and aan 


it from earlier 
Gazette, is a 


another, Clavell’s Cata- 


should ke | 


chronological index’? for | 


— 


logue of Books,’’ should not appear in, any | 


bibliography of the kind. The same remark 
applies to the ‘Royal Society of London 
Philosophical Transactions.’ A fifth item 

No. ‘‘ 827’ (I avoid repeating its unpleas- 
ant title) is not a newspaper at all, but 
a parody, listed, of course, by Nichols, but 
not marked ‘‘ No, 1.’’ The British Museum 
has a copy of this somewhat disgusting 
tract, No fewer than eight of the remaining 
items are fictitious, and all, save two, have 


been taken from Nichols, They are, the 


| already amply discussed ‘‘ Mercurius Domes 


ticus, 1679°"" ‘* English Intelligence, 
Thomas Burrell ’’ (which is simply Burrell’s 
‘* English Intelligencer ”’ over again); 


‘‘ Epitome of the Weekly News ”’ (there was 
a paper of this title in 1682); ‘‘ Mercurius 
Civicus ’? (which started in 1679-80) ; ‘‘ Rela- 
tiones extraordinariae’’ (probably foreign 
accounts of the execution of Oates’s victims); 


‘Universal Intelligence’’; and ‘‘ Weekly 
Intelligence; or News from City and 
Country, by Samuel Crouch.’’ This last 


item has also been taken from Nichols, and 
I couple with it ‘‘ True Protestant Domestick 
Intelligence. S. Crouch,’? as this also 1s 
evidently due to the same error. 

In his life of Samuel Crouch in his ‘ Dic- 


ead 


—Z 


perme 


we 
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tionary of Printers and Booksellers’ , . . 1668- 
1725, the late H. R. Plomer states :—‘‘ In 
1679. he started a newspaper, called ‘ The 
True Protestant Domestic Intelligence.’ No, 1 
was issued on July 9th, 1679. Mr. Arber 
says that Nathaniel Crouch was the writer 
of it.” 

feferring to Arber’s ‘ Term Catalogues,’ at 
the page cited, p. 543, we find the following: 

‘Nathaniel Crouch, as author He 
wrote a newspaper called ‘ The True Protes- 
tant Domestick Intelligence; or News from 
City and Country,’ that came out twice a 
week, on Tuesdays and Fridays, from No. 1, 
July 9, 1679 to No, 82, April 16, 1680. Jt 
gave great offence in many things to the 
Government at that time.’?’ The 
italicised proves that Arber had seen a con- 
temporary MS. not on one of the Museum 
copies of the Catalogues, but had misquoted 
the title. 

And that is all that Arber has to say about 
Nathaniel Crouch as an author, Now, both 
Nathaniel and Samuel Crouch were book- 
sellers, not printers, and Samuel is not 
known to have written anything. Nor did 
he ever publish a newspaper. Nathaniel, 
however, was a prolific writer of booklets, 
under the pseudonym of Richard, or Robert, 
Burton, forty-six of them being credited to 
him by the writer of his life in the 
‘D, N. B.’ He was also the writer of the 
English Post, a newspaper commenced by the 
seditious publisher, Janeway, in 1700. But 
it is not generally known that he was also 
the writer of Benjamin Harris’s Domesticl 


Inte llige nee of 1679, 


passage 


And the Domestick Intelligence of 
Benjamin Harris, which began on July 7, 
1679, changing its title to The Pro- 
testant (Domestick) Intelligence with No. 


56, for Jan. 15, 1680, ended with No. 82, for 


April 16, 1680, when Harris was in goal— 
the next number not appearing until the 
following December. But there were two 


editions of the first number of Harris’s 
paper—the first being dated ‘‘ Monday, July 
the 9th, 1679."’ And, as the second number 
appeared for ‘‘ Thursday July the 10th,” 
Harris evidently revised this date in a second 
edition dated for ‘‘ Monday July the 7th,’’ 
for the first date is to be seen in Burney 
81.A, but in a duplicate set in Burney 83.4, 
the revised date appears. 

The real True Protestant Domestick Inteili- 
gence, ‘‘ Printed for the author.’’ No, 1, 


April 23, which ended with No. 7, for May ! 
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14 1680, was evidently commenced by Na- 
thaniel Crouch, when Harris was sent to 
caol, and thus need not further be discussed, 

It is thus easy to trace Arber’s mistakes. 
He had seen the ‘ Catalogues’ described 
above (they are listed in his reprint of the 


‘Term Catalogues’), took from them the 
numerations and dates of Harris’s papers 
(for ‘‘No. 1, July 9,’’ is entered in the 
catalogues, and not the corrected date), and 
relying on Nichols, selected his title from 
the last item, I have cited from his 
list. Had Arber paid a little more 
attention to the ‘ Catalogues’ themselves, 
and noticed the class of literature, Lang- 
ley Curtiss, Richard Janeway, and, vilest 


rascal of them all, Francis Smith, were pub- 
lishing, he would not have been so foolish as 
to remark, of these three men, on p. xii. of 


his Preface, ‘‘Our sympathies go out to 
them. Their courage in those oppressive 


times was simply splendid.’’ (!) 

Finally, of the remaining eleven items in 
the ‘ Census,’ only seven were newspapers, 
and of these, only three, the Domestick Intel- 
ligences of Harris and of Thompson, and 
Mercurius Anglicus, survived the year 1679. 
This is the one fact of interest to historians. 
The ‘ Catalogues’ described above prove that 
all the true newspapers mentioned in them 
are complete in the Burney collection for the 
year 1679. Not a single number is missing. 

It is not surprising, however, to find that 
the compilers of the ‘ Census’ were badly 
misled by the egregious Nichols, for some Eng- 
lish writers have in recent years repeated his 
errors. The truth is that all the older 
writers trusted him, Timperly in particular, 
and modern writers have been more con- 
cerned with journalism of the present day 
than its history in the past. Very little 
credit of any kind can be given to any 
modern list or catalogue of old English news- 
papers. earlier in date than the present 
century. 

As I understand: that a new and altered 
edition of the ‘ Census’ is in actual prepara- 
tion I think it best to postpone further con- 
sideration of the book until this new edition 
appears. 

o. G. 

70 Balcombe Street, N.W. 
(JOMMONPLACE BOOKS OF WILLIAM 

TURNER (clix, 298).—One was sold at 
Puttick and Simpson’s on 12 July, 1861 to 
— Jones. What was this buyer? 

J. ARDAGH, 


MUDDIMAN. 


444 
FORMS OF PLEADING (clx. 387). — The 

legal point in denying publication is 
that the plaintiff must prove publication of 
the libel unless the publication is admitted. 
The word ‘‘deny’’ is used in a technical 
sense in pleading, meaning “ puts the plain- 
tiff to proof.’’ By denying something the de- 
fendant does not make a statement on oath 
that he himself has never done it. For 
instance, supposing that the libel is contained 
in an article published in a foreign news- 
paper. The plaintiff to succeed must prove 
publication. He cannot subpoena the foreign 
publisher or editor to produce the MSS. of 
the article as they are outside the jurisdic- 
tion and the plaintiff cannot call upon the 
defendant to produce the original as it is 
not in his possession and while the original 
is in existence the plaintiff cannot put in evi- 
dence a copy. Although to the lay mind it 
may be perfectly clear by producing a copy 
of the newspaper that the libel was published 
by the defendant, the plaintiff may never get 
his case on its legs because he cannot prove 
publication. An allegation which is not 
denied is deemed to be admitted and most 
defences therefore end with what is called a 
general traverse to make sure that nothing 
which the plaintiff has alleged is allowed to 
go unchallenged in so far as the onus is still 
on him to prove it. The general traverse 
runs: ‘‘ Save as aforesaid the defendant 
denies all the allegations contained in the 
plaintiff’s statement of claim as though the 
Same were set out and traversed seriatim.”’ 
This habit of making the plaintiff prove 
everything that is likely to embarrass him 
makes the language of pleadings read very 
comical; for instance, where a defendant in 
a copyright action denies that the plaintiff 
has any original literary manuscript in his 
possession goes on to allege that if the plain- 
tiff has any manuscript it has no originality 
and proceeds to give particulars of passages 
where it is lacking in originality and com- 
pares passages to passages in other _ books. 
There is also the famous defence in the 
seduction action where the defendant 
““ denied he was the father of the said twins 
or either of them.” 


Ty. 
6 Pump Court, Temple, E.C.4. 


M. Minty. 


Boots (clx, 387).—(1) Fairholt’s ‘ Costume 
in England’ contains a reprint of a 
woman from Royal MS. 14.E.3 (a French 
fourteenth century St. Graal) wearing high 
boots “‘ fastened by rows of buttons up their 
fronts.’’ 
The same authority states that the shoes of ! 
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es 


Henry 6th of Sicily (1197) found in the tomb 
at Palermo ‘‘ reached to the ankle and wer 
fastened with a little button instead of a 
buckle.’? His Queen, however, wore shoes [ 


Buttons were originally rather large and 
so would not be suitable for ladies’ shoes, 


Water E. GAwrTuHorp. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


PURTHER POINTS ABOUT HATCH: 

MENTS (clx. 370).—Fox Davies states 
that there is no instance of a very early date | 
but that Hatchments came into vogue in 
England during the seventeenth century and 
reached their height in the eighteenth. The 
connection with the Church arose from the 
placing of funeral helmets and shields in the | 
Church in the sixteenth century and the stil] | 
earlier custom of hanging up the warriors | 
shield. 

The Hatchment (or achievement of Arms) | 
was hung outside the house for a year and 
then removed to the Church for an indefinite 
period. Probably no fees were payable and 
no record would appear in the Church Regis- 
ter because so often the person recorded had 
a family pew—if not a private chapel within 
which the Hatchment would remain. 

There were not only differences in the Arms 
hut also in the colour of the background and 
the shape of the field which would make 
them useless in most cases for any but the 
original person commemorated. 

The description of the use in Lady Pitt 
Crawley’s case scarcely seems orthodox as 
she had no arms. Her arms (if she had 
any) should have been impaled with her 
husbands upon a shield with a black ground 
on her side and white on his. 


Watter E. GawtTnorp. 


YHE VASE OF SOISSONS (clx. 372).- 
For an account of this incident see 
Guizot’s ‘ History of France,’ translated by 

R. Black, published 1870, vol. i., ch. vil. 
W. T. T. Extrort. 


ILLINGSGATE (clx. 387, 428).—A foot- 
note to the account of Richard, Earl of 
Barrynorel (1769-1793) in ‘The Complete 
Peerage,’ revised ed, vol. vii. 446, gives 4 
number of references for the nicknames fe- 
ferred to, including Billingsgate as that of 
his sister. 
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HE SECOND DUKE OF LENNOX: 
DONEGAL (clx. 395, 430).—Your corres 
pondent should see the account given in ‘ The 
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Complete Peerage,’ revised ed., vol. vii. 604. 
The Duke had no surviving issue though 
three times married. His brother succeeded. 


hh. -S. B. 
yeees (clx. 102, 196), — 1 was already 


aware that hugo is the Cornish for a 
cave (cf. clvi. 44, s.v. ‘The Hugos no Hugue- 
nots’), but I am grateful to Mr. W. T. 
Hvuco for drawing my attention to some cog- 
nate forms. Fogou (? the origin of the sur- 
name Fogo) is another form, On maps of 
the Lizard district one often finds ogo for 
hugo, This possible origin of the surname 
Hugo is a warning to the unitiated not to 
assume that the Hugos of Cornwall are 
obviously Huguenots, They might be really 
some of those ‘‘ cavemen’’ so much admired 
by the novelists! Seriously, though, for 
reasons given at clvi, 44, I incline to the 
view that the Hugos of Cornwall took their 
surname from a stemfather named Hugh, 

I presume that Hugus, near Scorrier, 
derived its name from hugo, a cave, not from 
any Hugo family, but I wish to have definite 
information on this point. Are there any 
caverns in the neighbourhood of Hugus? Is 
hugo applied to inland caverns? Is Hugus, 
or Hugos, actually a plural form? Precise 
information would be valued. 

F. H. M. Hueco. 


15 Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


HE LONDON PLANE TREE (clx. 316, 
554, 390). — Probably the finest plane 
tree in London is in the grounds of the Hurl- 
ingham Club, at Fulham, and is on a spot 
between the river and where Lord Mulgrave’s 
house stood, and is beside the ornamental 
lake. This tree is bigger and better shape 
than any in Berkeley Square. It must be 

very old, but is in vigorous growth. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


“QENNEL” (clx. 350), — A ‘‘ Kennel ”’ 

was a street channel down which the 
rain-water ran and into which Londoners 
were wont to throw their refuse. James 


Nayler’s 311 stripes to be received at the 
cart’s tail were one presumes inflicted at every 
channel-crossing from the point of departure 
to that of arrival. The quotation which fol- 
lows (from the only reference book at hand) 
suggests that the number of stripes commonly 
recelved was fortuitous—surely an error. 
“... public whipping was also being con- 
stantiy performed at the cart’s tail. The 
commonest and mildest pilgrimages in Lon- 
don were from Newgate to Ludgate and from 
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Charing Cross to Westminster; but extra- 
ordinary criminals bent beneath the lash all 
the way from Newgate to Charing Cross. 
There were plenty of posts and kennels on 
the sides of the street along the route, and 
the hangman gave the poor wretch a lash 
at every kennel the rear wheel of the cart 
grated against.’’ (‘Flagellation and _ the 
‘Flagellants—A History of the Rod,’ by the 
Rev. Wm. M. Cooper, William Reeves, Lon- 
don, 1877, p. 199). 

Nayler, 1 presume, would be one of 
unfortunate ‘‘extraordinary criminals.’’ 


the 


JOAN PARKEs. 


THE HAMBURGH COMPANY  (elx. 

387, 429).—See the fourteenth of the ‘ En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,’ vol, v, p. 307, under 
‘Chartered Companies’ 

Of all early English chartered companies, 
the ‘‘ Merchant Adventurers ’’ conducted its 
operations the most widely. Itself a devel- 
opment of very early trading gilds, at the 
height of its prosperity it employed as many 
as 50,000 persons in the Netherlands. In 
the reign of Elizabeth British trade with the 
Netherlands reached, in one year, 12,000,000 
ducats, and in that of James I the company’s 
yearly commerce with Germany and_ the 
Netherlands was as much as £1,000,000. 
Hamburg afterwards was its principal depot, 
and it became known as the ‘‘ Hamburg Com- 
pany.’’ Here it maintained itself until as 
late as 1808, when the company was at last 
dissolved. In the ‘‘ Merchant Adventurers’ ”’ 
enterprises is to be seen the germ of the 
trading companies which had so remarkable 
a development in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. These old regulated trade 
gilds passed gradually into joint-stock asso- 
ciations, which were capable of far greater 
extension in both the number of members 
and the amount of stock, each member being 
only accountable for the amount of his own 
stock, and being able to transfer it at will 
to any other person. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


YROSVENOR: IDENTIFICATION OF 
ARMS (clx. 386).—It is clear from the 
arms that this John Grosvenor was a des- 
cendant of John Grosvenor of Tetnal, who 
married Roesia d, and co-h. of John Clayton 
of Harewood Parva, Lanes., (d. bef. 1539) by 
Roesia, heiress of Ralph Bishbury or Bush- 
bury. The sixth quartering in the arms is 
Clayton and the seventh is Bushbury. He 
| was probably John, the second son of Jonas 
' Grosvenor (d, 1698) by Anne d. of John Shel- 
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died a bachelor and that branch 
of the family appears to be extinct. A pedi- 
gree of Bishbury and Grosvenor will be 
found in Shaw’s ‘ History of Staffordshire,’ 
iH Lye. 


bury. He 


He Job, 


9. Lennox Gardens, 8.W.1. 


CLEMENTS. 


As far as I am able to discover, the arms 
on John Grosvenor’s tombstone are, I believe, 
follows: 
1. Azure, a garb (wheat-sheaf) or. The 
arms of Grosvenor, Co. Chester. The Gros- 
venors of Bushbury, Co. Stafford (visit Staf- 
ford. 1583), of Warwickshire (visit Warwick, 


as 


1619), and of High Grosvenor, Whitmore, 
Bridgnorth and Dallicott, Co. Salop, bore 
arms Azure, a garb or, between three 
bezants. (Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 1878). 


2. A Chief. This, without tinctures, is 
impossible to identify with any certainty. 
I suggest they might’ be the arms of Hasel- 
wall. Co, Chester, viz., Azure, a chief or. 
An examination of the Grosvenor pedigrees 
in the Visitations of Staffordshire, 1583, 
1614. 1663. and 1664, and Warwickshire, 
1619, might prove helpful. 

3. Gules. two bars and in chief three 
cinquefoils argent. The arms of Delancey or 
Delancy. (Burke gives these arms for Clarke 
of London as well as for Delancey). 

4. Azure, a cutlass in bend sinister argent, 
hilt and pommel or, a border engrailed of the 
last. The arms of Tatenhall, Co, Chester. 
These are the only arms bearing a sword by 
itself within a border I have been able to 
trace. The sword, however, ig not described 
as being in pale (erect). The arms of Tat- 


nell, Co. Chester are—Azure, a falchion in 
pale argent, hilt gules. There is no border. 

5. Vair, a canton gules. The arms of 
Filioll, (Fylloll, Filol) of Woodlands, Co. 


Dorset, and Owldhall, Co. Essex. 

6. Argent, a bend sable between three mul- 
lets gules. The arms of Clayton, of Harwood 
Parva, Co, Lancaster, and Bushbury, Co. 
Stafford; the heiress married Grosvenor of 
3ushbury. 

7. Argent, on a fesse cotised sable three 
escallops of the field. The arms of Busbury, 
Bushborne or Bushbure, Co, Stafford. 

Your correspondent may be interested to 
know that I have in my collection 
armorial bookplate of a John Grosvenor, 
Surgeon. The arms are the same as those 


described above for Grosvenor, Co, Chester. | 


The crest is a talbot. 


5S. 2: 
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(ATS IN LITERATURE (clx, 172, 209, 
+ 253, 249, 264, 283, 502, 321, 339, 367, 
594).—1. 


Among these a place is deserved 


by Caruso, the pet of Sir Edmund Gosse, | | 
‘Life and Letters’ by the | 


from the 
Evan Charteris, K.C, 


extract 
Hon. 
1931) : 


(Heinemann, 





‘‘ There is no doubt that he is a German | 
at heart, and he rules us on the system of | 


‘ frightfulness.’ 


There is a theory that the | 


atrocious soul of Nietzche has entered into | 


him.’’ (Written in 1915). 
‘The Germans are, like 
vious to moral impression.’’ 

1916). 
‘‘ The war has so affected Caruso that he 
now spends the whole day in a hay-lined box: 


Caruso, 


(Written in 


he hag trained the servants to bring all his § 
What an ideal life!” | 


meals to his bedside. 
(Written in 1916). 
Caruso. .. 
acter. He now consents 
and 
like these comestibles, but that 
must ‘do his bit’ in wartime.’’ 


1918). 


to eat 


rice, 


every cat 
(Written in 


imper- 


is in some ways a changed char. | 
bread | 
pancakes, explaining that he does not | 


Caruso’s successor Buchanan (p. 388) has | 


but a bare mention. The line of succession 
was never suffered 
vacant throne. Gosse favoured no other 
species of domestic animal, but gave his un- 
divided preference to cats. 

But on p. 388 is a passage on Caruso, too 
long to quote, which will delight all cat 
lovers, 

From the same book we learn (p, 388) of 


Mr. John Drinkwater’s ‘Punch’ and (p. 
403) Punch’s successor, 
2. Mr. Krook’s large grey cat ‘‘ Lady 


Jane’’ (most inadequately depicted by Phiz) 
will not be forgotten by readers of ‘ Bleak 


House’ (caps, 5, 10, 14, 19, 20, 32). 


WADE FAMILY (clx. 386). — Armigell 

Wade (or Waad as it is often spelled), 
‘of Belseys in the psh. of Hamsted, Co. 
Mdx.”’ was ‘‘ clark of the counsell ’’ to Henry 
VIII. He was twice married, (1) to Alice 
Pattenals, Wanifleet of Newington, widow 
of Thomas Searle of Co. Essex, and (2) to 
Anne Marbury. He died June 20, 1568, and 
was the father of Sir William Waad (4 
1614) who was Clerk of the Council to Queen 
Elizabeth, and was made Lieutenant of the 
Town, which office he held when Guy Fawkes 
was put to the torture. I have a pedigree 
of the Waad family showing various ram 


| fications and alliances with the family of 


to lapse or to know a! 
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Eltonhead, Douglas, Baniston, Aislabie, 
Pownall, etc. and should be glad to send a 
copy to Mr. Maltby Verrill if he wishes to 
have it. . 

BERNARD P. SCATTERGOOD. 
Bennetts, Harpenden, Herts. 


VIEUX ”’ 


“for (clx, 343, s.v. ‘‘ Mem- 
M  orabilia ’’).- 


A variant of this expres- 
sion—‘‘ ma vieille’’—seems to have been in 
use in some quarters, Readers of Alphonse 
Daudet’s ‘ Jack’ may remember that when 
it is settled that the unfortunate little hero 
is to be sent to the iron-works of Indret, 
Labassindre holds out his big paw to the boy 
and (dropping into the slang of the _iron- 
workers) exclaims: ‘‘ Tope-la, ma vieille! 
(p. 280). 

Perhaps some reader can say whether this 
form is still in use anywhere, and explain 
why the feminine should be used; is ‘‘ per- 
sonne ’’ understood ? 

As to the English equivalents, these used 
to be ‘Sold man,” ‘“‘old chap’’ and “‘ old 
fellow,’ although I am not sure whether the 
last was still in use amongst schoolboys when 
I was a boy in the eighties. Are not ‘‘ old 
thing ”’ and ‘‘old bean ’’ — the expressions 
given at the above reference — both quite 
modern, although I remember hearing a smal] 
girl address a boy as ‘‘ cheeky thing ’’ some 
thirty years ago, when I should have expected 
“ cheeky kid.”’ 


G. H. Wuite. 
RS, BLAND, ACTRESS (clx. 409, 431). 


This actress was presumably Maria Ther- 
esa Romanzini or Bland (1769-1838) who sang 
at the Haymarket and other theatres. She is 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ He husband, George Bland, 
actor, was the brother of Dorothy Bland 
(Mrs, Jordan). A table of the Bland family 
is given by me ‘ Who’s Who in the Theatre ’ 
(6th edition, p. 1,143). 

J. M. 


AYNHAM, MASS. : ORIGIN OF NAME 
(clx. 384).—This is the older spelling of 
Rainham, a name borne by five English vil- 
lages, while one still called and spelt Rayne, 
in Essex, is not far distant from the first 
described. 

(1) Rainham, Essex, five miles east of 
Barking. The church is old and has a Nor- 
man arch. 

(2) Rainham, Kent, four miles east of 
Chatham. The church is partly of the 
twelfth century, and contains the vaults of 


the former Earls of Thanet, a family now 
extinct. 


3ULLOCH. 
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(3) Kast Rainham, Norfolk, four miles 
south-west of Fakenham. On river Wensum, 
Rainham Hall was built here in 1630 by the 
famous architect, Inigo Jones, for the Mar- 
quis of Townshend’s ancestors. The present 
Marquis’s heir is Viscount Rainham. 


(4) South Rainham, Norfolk, nearly five 
miles south-west of Fakenham and on the 
river Wensum. Once possessed a Cluniac 


Priory, founded in a.p. 1160. 
very old. 

(5) West Rainham, Norfolk, about four 
miles south-west of Fakenham, and also cr 
the river Wensum. Its old church now in 
ruins, Whitaker the antiquary was born 
here. 


Its church is 


Of the last three, like many similar groups 
of villages in East Anglia, bearing much the 
same name, one is really a continuation of 
the other two, separated by a short stretch 
of unpopulated ground. 

Wm, Jaccarp, 
Capt. 


The map of Norfolk reveals the presence 
thereon of East Raynham, West Raynham, 
South Raynham, and Raynham Park, with 
a railway station at the last mentioned. As 
many Norfolk people notably the Lincolns, 
emigrated to New England it is quite with- 
in the bounds of probability that the name 
Raynham owes its origin to some emigrant 
from one other of these villages. 


H, Askew. 
‘ET DOWN TO BRASS ‘TIN’? TACKS 
(clx. 296, 393).—The word ‘“tin’’ 


should appear in inverted commas, as now 
written, and not in parentheses, as last 
printed. The army humour lies in calling 
common tin tacks ** intimating they 
were of a special kind. Also by a printer’s 
slip at last reference, I am made to sail 
under false colours, i.e. being honoured with 
the most rapid promotion on record ; to rank 
of ‘‘ Lt.-Colonel,’’ from the opposite page, 
where my correct army rank is noted. 


** brass, 


Wma. JAGGARD, 
Capt. 


SARLIEST DATE OF FAMILY POR- 
4“ TRAITS (clx. 387). — The answer to 
question ‘‘Is not the fifteenth century too 
early for family portraits ?’’ is emphatically 
no. The fact of a sitter being ‘‘ private ”’ 
or ‘‘ public’? has no possible bearing on a 
painting’s age. Artists have to live, and it 
is largely immaterial to them, except from 
the standpoint of publicity or advertisement, 
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what social position their client occupies, so | 


long as he is willing to pay the necessary fee. 
Indeed, a fine “‘ private’’ portrait may 
bring the artist more ultimate business than 
a less satisfactory ‘‘ public ’’ or ‘‘ official ”’ 
one. 

In 1904 the Oxford Historical Society held, 
at Oxford, a loan exhibition of one hundred 
and fourteen private and public portraits 
in oils, of personages who died between the 
years 1377 and 1625. The charming quarto 
illustrated catalogue reproducing these por- 
traits, with biographical details, may be con- 


sulted at the British Museum and at the 
Bodleian, Oxford. Wm. JAGGARD 
Capt. 


( AK-APPLE DAY (clx. 242, 284, 301, 318, 

358, 376, 394).—At the fourth reference 
account of the Durham Cathedral 
performed annually, on the 29 
May. The ceremony was duly carried out 
this year and the press account says that 
after evensong the choir and the Precentor 
(the Rev. Arnold D, Culley) ascended the 
roof of the great tower of the Cathedral in 
their cassocks and surplices to sing the three 
special anthems. 

The first, Farrant’s ‘‘ Lord, for Thy tender 
mercies’ sake,’? was sung facing south, and 
is a reference to the execution of Charles I. 
The second anthem, ‘‘ Therefore with angels 
and archangels ’’ (Vincent Novello), expresses 
the pious sentiment that the martyred King 
shall rest in Paradise; and the third, ‘‘ Give 


I gave an 
observance 


peace in our time, O Lord’’ (W. H. Calcot, 
is sung with faces north. 

The former Te Deum is no longer sung on 
the historic date (Oct. 17) the day having 


been changed to May 29 to fit a later occa- 
sion of public rejoicing. 

The original celebration is thought to have 
ceased with the Reformation, and that the 
revival after the Restoration in 1660 itself 
fell into disuse in the eighteenth century be- 
ing revived again in 1828 and continued ever 
since. The battlefield of Neville’s Cross les 
to the west of the Cathedral, so the choir 
sing away from it each time. Some people 
are of the opinion, a mistaken one, that no 
anthem is sung on the western side because 
a choir boy there once over-balanced himself 
and fell from the tower. 

Another quaint story tells of a man who 
for a wager jumped from this side of the 
tower into a sheet which was held by his 
wife and another person. His spouse, how- 
ever, 
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had a grudge against him and she let | 
go her hold on the sheet with the result that ! 


20, 1931, 


her husband was killed. 7 
For the benefit of Mr. J. G. Hawkins [ § 
give in brief the account - ** Shick-Shack” § 
tg | as given by Mr. W. G. Willis Watson, 
‘ Wordlore,’ vol ny. 1626, 

"It is said to be another name for ** Roya if 
Oak Day ”’ (May 29). In the Western Coun § 
ties adults or juveniles of both sexes wor 
oak leaves and oak apples, the houses were 
decorated with oak boughs, the farm horses 
and their harness were decorated with oak 
leaves and oak apples, and it was considered | 
unlucky to be discovered without a sprig of | 
oak on the person, 

A lad wearing a_ sprig, 
who was seemingly without, greeted him with | i 
‘* Shick-Shack,”? and was, by custom, em 
powered to give him a pinch, Fy requently 7 
boy had his oak leaf hidden either in his f 
cap or pocket so that When challenged he | 
would produce his emblem and say something § 
to the following effect: ‘‘ Thee ’t shick-shack 
theeself, then,’’ and he bestowed as many / 
pinches on his challenger as he could inflict 
before the latter could get out of range. 

A popular rhyme applicable to this was: 

And you’re shick-shack for calling me so 

For I’ve got some oak in the heel of my shoe, 

In North Somerset, so it was said, the cus 
tom prevailed of changing the oak leaves for 
ash after mid-day. 

Explanations of these customs appear to 
be entirely lacking. H. Askew. 


TADE: DENNIS: LEIGHTON (clx. 386). § 

A family named Wade resided for 

some time at King Cross near Halifax who 

as Thoresby has suggested were descended F 

from Armigel Wade clerk to the Council to 

Henry VIII and Edward VI and one off 

the first discoverers of America. His son 

Sir William Wade was clerk to the Council 
to Queen Elizabeth. 

Armigel Wade died in 1568, and was buried 
at Hampstead in Middlesex in the chancel 
of the church. His son Sir William erected 
a stately monument to his memory. This 
monument bore Armigel Wade’s arms~ 
Azure, a saltire between four escallops, or 
These arms are, however, entirely different 
from those of Wade of King Cross which 
are—Azure, within a bordure, argent on 4 
bend or, two gilly flowers gules, slept vert. 

For this information recourse has bee 
had to ‘ Halifax Families and Worthies,’ by 
J. Horsfall Turner (1883). 

W. S. Banks, ‘ Walks about Wakefield’ 
(1871) says that Hunter 2 South Yorkshire, 
250 asserts that the lands of Byland Abbey 
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t Bentley and at Bretton were granted 55 
Henry VIII to Richard Andrews, who im- 
mediately had licence to alienate to Eliza- 
beth Allott, widow, sister to Armigael Waad 
the navigator, and niece to Alured Comyn, 
prior of Nostel. 

J. Horsfall Turner’s book mentioned above 
gives a good account of the family of Wade 
of King Cross the descendants of John Wade 
of Coventry living during the closing years 
of the sixteenth and the early years of 
seventeenth centuries. H. Asxew. 


j ACABRE (clx. 342, 411). — If Professor 
i Ernest Weekley may be accepted as an 
authority, Mr. Henry Dessauer’s derivation 
of Macabre is untenable, According to Week- 
ley it is French macabre which is met with 
in the fourteenth century as macabré in danse 
macabré, dance of death, It is apparently a 
corruption of Maccabaeus, in which case it 
may be compared with the Medieval Latir 
chorea Machabaeorum. dance of death. 
H. Asxew. 


OLIFFE AND HOLDEN FAMILIES 

(clx. 407).—Mr. Witrrep H. Ho.pen is 
correct in stating that John Joliffe, M.P. 
was ancestor of the Lords Hylton with cer- 
tain limitations only. 

The first Lord Hylton was Robert de 
Hylton (Hilton) who was summoned by writ 
in 1295. The title on his death fell in abey- 
ance. Before this, however, there had been 
Barons Hylton of Hylton Castle, Co. Dur- 
ham, who held their title either by tenure or 
courtesy as ‘‘ Barons of the Bishopric.’’ The 
use of this title was continued up to the 
death in 1746 of John Hylton, M.P. for 
Carlisle. 

The latter who died unmarried, devised 
his estate to his nephew Sir Richard Mus- 
grave, Bart. of Hayton Castle, who in ac- 
cordance with John Hylton’s will took the 


name of Hylton. Eleanor, his daughter, 
married 28 Aug., 1769, at St. Margarets, 
Westminster, William Joliffe. Esq., M.P. 


for Petersfield, Hants, whose son Hylton 
Joliffe Esq. was M.P. for Petersfield in 1817, 

It was this Hylton Joliffe who became co- 
heir with Sir Wastell Briscoe, Bart. of Crof- 
ton of the blood of Hylton. The former was 
a descendant of Anne, sister of the last John 
Hylton, who married Sir Richard Musgrave 
of Hayton Castle, and the latter was a des- 
cendant of Catherine, another sister of John 
Hylton, who married John Brisco, Esq., of 
Crofton. 


H. Askew. 
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The Library. 


The Equity of Redemption, By R. W. 
Turner. (Cambridge University Press. 
15s. net.), 


THE Cambridge series of Studies in English 
Legal History is much enriched by the 
admirable volume before us. It is based upon 
a consideration of every case on mortgages 
existing in the Chancery Reports up to 1750, 
and for the succeeding years upon selection. 
An index of the cases examined has been 
provided. The substance of the work (now 
revised and bearing a new title) formed the 
Yorke Prize essay of 1923. 
Professor H. D. Hazeltine contributes a Gen- 


| eral Preface, which in great fulness, compares 


the Roman fiducia cum creditore with the 
English mortgage, especially regarding the 
One main result of 


superficial comparisons have been overlooked. 
The fundamental difference has its rise in 
the failure of the Roman lawyers to develop 
a consistent theory of equity, and the conse- 
quent subsidiary position of equity as an 
influence effecting change in law; whereas 
equity, as the conception and the system 
based on it evolved in the English chancery, 
became in English law a dominating in- 
fluence, 

Mr. Turner deals first with the Common 
Law conception of an ‘“‘ Estate,’’ and the 
Foundation of the Equity of Redemption, 
passing on to consider the subject first as an 
Interest in Land (Hale and Nottingham), 
then as an Estate in Land, (Hardwicke). 
After discussing the Nature of the Mort- 
gagor’s Possession he comes to the influence 
of Roman Law and the Movement towards 
Hypotheca, This chapter will, we think, be 
found by many readers the most interesting 
part of the study. It concludes with some 
remarks on the new Acts with their provi- 
sions in regard to registration—preliminary in 
the minds of some of those who devized them 
to general registration of title throughout 
the country, but open to objections which our 
author outlines. In his opinion the present 
position is a stage in transition working 
towards adoption of the charge (used in the 
sense of hypotheca) as the general mode of 
pledging land, which, since property would 
not then be conveyed to the creditor, would 
mean disappearance of mortgage and the 
equity of redemption. Landed security 
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would then be much like what it was under 
Roman law—a conclusion of the matter in 
which Mr. Turner points out that it is satis- 
factory to see the independent evolution of 
two great legal systems converging—for we 
may well feel that this similarity of result 
argues that the basal conceptions arrived at 
are sound, 

A word must be said in praise of Mr. 
Turner’s writing. It is clear, by no means 
without elegance, and vigorous. The general 
handling of topics is skilful, and, moreover, 
it is plain—though not by way of anecdote 
or direct expression—that the human and 
personal aspects of the cases studied made 


themselves felt. Indeed, the relations between | 


debtor and creditor may serve better than 
most, as subject by which to test how far 
the civilization of a state has attained to a 
truly humane quality; there is little within 
the range of law more painfully vital. 


The World of the New Testament. By T. R. 
Glover. Cambridge University Press, 6s. 
net. ), 


\ TE have enjoyed this book much. Not all 

his readers will at every point agree 
with Dr. Glover. Different minds, for 
one thing, fill up the gaps in our knowledge 
differently, thereby putting different em- 
phasis on what we do know. Nevertheless. 
we should expect to find every reader exhilar- 
ated by this vivid and sympathetic picture 
of human life and thought and striving; and 
stimulated, too, by the great amount of 
interpretative—sometimes provocative—sug- 
gestion which is crowded into these fewer than 
200 small pages. The object of the book is 
to show that the Christian Church came into 
being in a world which had much that was 
very great in it, not only a great inheritance 
but also its own great ideals as well as great 
needs and further that the Church con- 
quered that world precisely because it ap- 
pealed to it at its greatest—whether need or 
ideal. We should say that the object has 
been attained—especially in regard to its first 
division, which, indeed, was the principal 
one. Two things, in particular, gave us 
satisfaction. First, the chapter on Alex- 
ander, It is necessarily sketchy, and raises 
enquiry, but it provides—what is not given 
often enough in popular surveys of the 
ancient world—definite content to the fam- 
iliar idea that Alexander was not merely a 
great conqueror and an astonishing person, 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
the County ef Bucks, and published 
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but also some one who changed the face 
the world, Next, the appreciation of Cicgx 
The old charming work of Gaston Boissigy 
vindicating Cicero against the arm-chair dog 
| trinaire has not, perhaps, in England quif 
got home. Not to realise what Cicero was j 
to fail also in understanding of his coun 
| men’s admiration for him, and, thereby, 
miss something of the possibilities of Roma 
character, Useful, too, as a first blockig 
out of the subject with a view to closer ag 
deeper consideration is the setting out @ 
pro and con in the skilful and comprehensi 
chapter on the Roman Empire. 
A short bibliography points the reader f 
where he may profitably look for the neq 
extension of his knowledge of the ancie 
world as it presented itself to the fim 
Christians. ; 


By William Dodg 
(George Routledge and Soni 


The Story of Surnames. 
son Bowman. 
7s, 6d. net.). i 
S a popular account of a subject whid 

most people find fascinating this bod 
may be welcomed. Mr. Bowman relies @ 
the principal authorities, and, in the maiff 
his statements may be trusted. There amg 
however, places where he goes astray. Forex 
ample. Richard Rolle was not a monk 

Augustine or otherwise—but a hermit, 

the latest research has rendered the ascript 

tion of ‘The Pricke of Conscience’ to hi 

a decidedly doubtful matter, If a secom 

edition of the book should be called for, 

would be a good plan to have it scrutinise 
for slips, fer omissions (Tibbets, and 
like, for instance, under ‘ Isabella) and, perm 
| haps for sentences which are rather odd 
unfortunate than, in the strict sense, 
accurate—like saying of St. Peter “BF 
founded the Church in Rome and the throng 
he established there. . .”’ 
Some few exceptions being thus taken 
book will give the ordinary reader most 4 
what he wants about surnames, including 
chapter on those of America. 
CoRRIGENDUM 
At ante. p. 151, col. 2, 1. 9, for “ 14th 
September 1797, aged 32 years” read “14th@ 
September 1797, aged 52 years. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 7 

We cannot undertake to answer quer 

privately, nor to give advice on the value 
old books or prints. 


their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 
at 14, Burleigh Street. London, W.C.2. 
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